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“ Veil,”  said  Christian  slowly,  “ I buy  de 
organ  for  Louise,  und  Katie  she  need’n  vork 
oud  doors  some  more,  aber  mebbe  Katie 
she  dond  vant  — vant,”he  glanced  wistfully  at 
her  and  his  voice  trembled  with  apprehension. 

“ Wal,  whut  d’  ye  say,  Katie,  Christian  will 
buy  the  organ,  and  he  says  ye  needn’  work 
outdoors  any  more.  Christian  has  worked 
hard  fer  you  and  the  children,  Katie,  he’s 
ben  a pooty  good  husband  to  ye  after  all, 
whut  d’  ye  say  ? ” 

Katie  wiped  her  eyes  nervously  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  she  glanced  down  at 
the  tearful  face  of  little  Fritz  and  then  over  at 
Christian,  who  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor.  Suddenly  she  rushed  over  to 
where  he  sat  and  clutched  him  by  the  arm, 
“ Ve  try  dot  over  agin,  Chreestion  ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Yah  ! ” shouted  Christian,  slapping  his 
knee  and  springing  to  his  feet,  “ ve  try  dot 
over  agin,  Katie.” 

“ Wal,  this  here  case  is  jest  about  stip’ 
lated  out  of  court,”  remarked  the  Squire 
jocosely;  then,  resuming  his  professional 
bearing,  “ howsumever,  this  thing  must  be 
fixed  up  accordin’  to  law ; them  separation 
papers  hes  ben  partly  executed  and  it’s  the 
opinion  of  the  court,”  here  he  turned  the 
leaves  of  the  Statute  slowly,  “ thet  the  only 
safe  percedure  is  to  enter  into  a new  re- 
cognizance. Stand  up,  Christian  ; you  too, 
Katie;  hold  up  yer  right  hands;  ‘You  and 


each  of  ye,  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
well  and  truly  conduct  yerselves  the  one  to 
the  other  as  a faithful  and  obedient  husband 
and  wife,  accordin’  to  the  statutes  in  sech 
cases  made  and  pervided,  so  help  you  God  ;’ 
do  you  so  swear,  Katie?  ” 

“ Yas.” 

“And  you,  Christian?” 

“ Yah.” 

“ ‘Then,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me,  I do  hereby  vacate  and  set  aside  all 
acts  and  doin’s  lookin’  to  a separation  from 
the  conjugal  staitus  of  matrimony,  and  do 
solemnly  restore  the  martial  relations  be- 
tween ye  in  statoo  quo,  and  hereby  ratify 
and  confirm  ye  as  lawful  husband  and  wife.’ 
The  reg’lar  statutory  fee  fer  this  is  five 
dollars,  Christian,  but  I’ll  throw  off  two  dol- 
lars and  make  it  three.” 

Christian  pulled  out  his  leather  wallet  and 
paid  it  promptly. 

When  the  Squire  reached  the  end  of  the 
lane  and  turned  into  the  main  road,  he 
glanced  back  at  the  house.  Christian  had 
the  wooden  bit  in  his  mouth  and  was  caper- 
ing clumsily  about  the  yard,  while  little 
Fritz  was  hanging  to  the  string  and  shout- 
ing lustily.  Katie  stood  in  the  doorway 
watching  them,  her  arms  akimbo  and  a 
broad  grin  on  her  face. 

“Wal,  that’s  better’n  a lawsuit,”  muttered 
the  Squire,  nodding  to  himself  in  satisfac- 
tion, “ g’  long  Bill.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  Louisa  A’hmuty  Nash. 


WE  know  an  old  gentleman  here,  — a 
wagon-maker  by  trade,  — who  com- 
menced plying  the  same  craft  when  young  at 
Mechanicsville  near  the  town  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  immortalized  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  knew  him  well  when  he  was  just  a 
smart  young  lawyer,  smarter  than  most  of 
them,  and  so  sought  after  in  difficult  cases. 


The  cartwright  had  a case  to  win  or  lose, 
connected  with  his  trade.  On  the  other 
side  the  best  lawyer  of  his  little  town  was 
employed  and  his  own  was  no  match  for 
him.  The  eventful  day  had  come  and  his 
father-in-law  quaked  for  the  result. 

“ Son,”  he  said  to  him,  “ you’ve  got  just 
time.  Take  this  letter  to  my  young  friend, 
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The  Green  Bag. 


Abe  Lincoln,  and  bring  him  back  in  the 
buggy  to  appear  on  the  case.  Guess  he’ll 
come  if  he  can  ! ” 

So  he  set  off.  He  found  the  young  law- 
yer, not  in  his  office,  but  at  a street  corner, 
surrounded  by  a troop  of  small  urchins,  he 
laughing  heartily  at  the  fun.  The  letter  was 
handed  to  him.  But,  being  otherwise  en- 
gaged, he  said  : 

“ All  right,  wait  a minute,  I must  clean 
out  these  young  ’uns  at  ‘ knucks  ’ first ! ’.’ 

The  operation  went  on  amid  peals  of 
laughter.  That  concluded,  he  proceeded  to 
accompany  the  son-in-law  of  his  friend  in  his 
buggy  to  the  neighboring  town.  And  the 
peals  of  ringing  laughter  continued,  as  Abe 
recounted  story  after  story  in  his  inimitable 
way,  so  much  so,  that  the  driver  says,  to-day, 
he  never  had  such  a job  to  hold  his  lines  and 
guide  his  horse  in  his  life.  At  length,  so  con- 
vulsed was  he  that  the  horse  guided  himself, 
— into  the  ditch,  — turned  over  the  vehicle, 
upset  the  occupants  and  smashed  up  the 
buggy. 

“ You  stay  behind  and  look  after  the 
buggy,”  said  Lincoln,  “ I’ll  walk  on.” 

This  he  did  in  time  for  the  court,  went  in 
and  won  the  case. 

“What  am  I to  pay  you  ? ” inquired  the 
delighted  client. 

“ I hope  you  won’t  think  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  too  much,”  answered  the  young  law- 
yer, “ but  I’ll  pay  the  half-hire  of  the  buggy 
and  half  the  cost  of  getting  it  repaired.” 

“ There  was  another  young  lawyer  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  at  that  time,  who  was 
reckoned  as  smart  as  Abe  Lincoln,”  con- 
tinued the  old  gentleman  of  the  wagon 


factory,  “ and  by  some  considered  smarter. 
If  one  was  engaged  on  one  side  in  a case, 
the  other  was  sure  to  be  selected  by  the 
other  side  as  his  opponent.  They  were  for- 
ever tilting  one  against  the  other  in  court. 
Outside  they  were  the  best  of  friends  and 
when  the  case  was  over  would  leave  the 
courtroom  arm  in  arm.  Church  (that  was 
the  other  man’s  name)  took  to  drinking. 
He  would  sober  up  for  a time  and  then  go 
at  it  as  bad  as  ever.  This  went  on,  drinking 
down  and  sobering  up,  year  after  year. 
Finally,  just  at  the  time  the  war  was  thick- 
est, Church  thought  he  would  go  right  away 
from  his  old  haunts  and  see  if  he  could  not 
do  better. 

“ As  he  was  moving  along  he  got  tangled 
up  with  the  guerillas  on  the  Confederate  side 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  a lot  of  them. 
He  denied  being  one  of  them,  but  would 
not  give  his  name  and  could  bring  no  proof. 
Consequence  was,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  took  it  mighty  cool.  He  said  he 
knew  he’d  get  off ! The  day  for  the  execu- 
tion came  along,  but  the  man  was  as  cool  as 
ever.  On  the  morning  he  scribbled  off  a 
bit  of  a telegram  and  asked  to  have  it  sent 
at  once.  It  was  to  the  President,  signed 
with  a gibberish  name  of  three  letters  that 
meant  nothing,  it  seemed.  In  an  hour  came 
the  telegraphed  orders  from  President  Lin- 
coln, ‘Set  my  friend  Church  at  liberty  at 
once.’ 

“ It  appeared  the  three-lettered  signature 
was  some  pet  name  Abe  Lincoln  had  for- 
merly for  his  chum. 

“ Church  was,  of  course,  liberated  at  once  ; 
he  disappeared  into  parts  unknown,  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.” 


